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How should the pupil personnel and related servi.-es n. eded b. a 
school system be determined? If the assumption could be madi- that pu. 
in all systems are similar and if we could furthc;r assum(> similariLv j *. 
both instructional staffs and community resources, a prut iit .pe pu[>i 1 
personnel and related services program could be devc- loped, 

■^I^^^^GCommended ratio nt specialists to pupils, when take.; t.ui 
literally and interpreted as tlie ideal, necessarily includes .ill the abo- • 
vassumptions. Most of us are familiar with this number game and some ..f us 
have used these "guides'* to argue for additional staff, 

A more comprehensive approach to determining pupil personnel and 
related services needed in a schot'l system would be to begin with an 
operational definition of the functions and competencies of school counsel- 
ors, school social workers, school psychologists, speech and hearing clini- 
cians, nurses and other medical personnel (Eckerson and Smitli, 19bn), 

Added to these specialists should be those in reading, special education, 
curriculum, and administration. The next steps would be determining the 
competencies of the instructional staff, surveying existing community 
services and resources, and most important, determining the "unique" 

nature and needs of the student body. This study was conducted in this 
manner. 

This research was supported by the Division of Plans and Supplemen- 
tary Centers of the Office of Education, United State Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Project No, 168, 
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This study took place in Cooperative Education Service Agiuicv M 
which is one of 19 similar agencies establislied in Wisconsin. All public, 
private and parochial school districts were invited to participate. Sr i ' 
personnel in grades kindergarten through 12 whose primary respon.sibi 1 i ty 
.was classroom instruction were involved. This included subject matter 
teachers such as English,, mathematics, art, agriculture, physical education, 
music, and ail regular classroom teachers in elementary school. Admunst? . 
tors, special education teachers, and various pupil personnel specialists 
were omitted. 

In conducting this study an assumption was made that a pupil persi'u- 
nel and related services program receives its uniqueness from the .issistance 
provi'ded pupils requiring remedial help. Preventative services and .services 
to aid in the orderly educational and vocational developmenf ot youth would 
be required for the pupils which arc not the focus of this sLiui'. . Therefore 
we asked teachers to identify pupils wlio would iiave a better learning c.k- 
perience (personal and/or academic) within the classroom if additional int- i 
mation or understanding t>f the pupil.s were made available. 

The frequencies and percentages of total pupils enrolled who were 
identified by teachers are shown in Table One, Over 87 per cent of the 
teachers in the 17 school districts and 13 private schools were involved. 

The ratio of boys to girls identified by these teachers was 3:1. In total, 
nearly 2,300 pupils were identified by 1171 teachers. Tlie percent identified 
ranged from 6.77 in K-3 to 10.2"' in 7-9, with a K-12 average cf 87. In 
the secondary level (grades 7-12) 12‘; of the boys IdonLlfied were duplications 
while less than 57, of the girls were identified by more than one teacher, 

— Enter Table 1 about here — 
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mlM lA th« f»th«r grtoM mm 2*5 to 1 in grtoM 4-i; 1 to 1*2 la grtoaa I 
and 8; 1 to 2 in high nchool. It wnt found that 11* 5% of tha taaehara had 
alther a 2-year or 3-yaar cartiflcata and another 11.5X of the taaehara 
had maater'n degrees. The ranalnder had a bachelor's degree or a few 
credits beyond. The teachers were relatively stable In that half had moved 
once in their teaching career and the other half had never moved. The 
majority of teachers had worked with speech therapists and school nurses 
but contacts with other pupil personnel specialists were limited. 

The procedure used in this study required ten different pupil 
personnel, health and administrative specialists to recommend the services 
each pupil would require based on information in the pupil's cumulative 
record. The record contained current (Spring, 1966) grade and age, academic 
failures by grade level, intelligence and achievement test scores, attendance 
records, numbers of schools attended, the exact statement of tlie teacher who 
referred the pupil, health record, family background, anecdotal records of 
teachers and other school personnel vH'er the years, and traumatic events in 
the child's background, A description oi the educational and experiential 
background ol the teacher making the referral was also included. It was 
not possible to have specialists review the 2,300 cases so a stratilied, 
by grade level, random sample totalling 26S pupils was drawn, A summar’’ 
iif some descriptive data is contained in Table 2. 

Enter Table 2 about here 



It can be seen from llu data presented in Table 2 that tl;e majorit, 
i>l pupil I am<' from homes iu which tlu iather worked at jobs below the 
,.kin«<! '«m1, file pupils were ivi ragt intc’lligence and relaiivel -' few 
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Itad hi^h absontc'u rocordQ tVw i i 

records, rhe lack ot <nf„nnaCloc about parents' educ- 

tional background was duo in a largo nart to t-h ^ 

M part U) the absence of such infornui- 

tioii 111 th(' cumulative o.. f 

record scstom.s ,„ .ost of the partietpa, ,„« schools. 

llic- ten specialists who reviewed eich es,Q« h i 

VI ( we a .ach case studv consi.stod of the 

i o 1 lowing; 

1. Prou-ssor of Curriculum ami Instruction 

2. Proiossor of Counseling and Behavioral 
studies - Department Chairman 

'■ Tl'ilZf. Psychology - Director 
ol University Psycho-Educational Clinic 

4. Professor of Educational Psychology - Reading 

b. Profe.ssor and Director of Social Work 

b. Proticssor of Educational Psychology - Director ' 
of School Psychology Program 

AdmlnlstraUou - 

p- County Director of Health Services - Nurse 
10. County Director ol Handicapped Education 
TIu speetalists were asked to do the following; 

u.'-' lU'n ■;’’h:,:,a;L!r 

y cne Ccacheis and other scliool persomu I, 

Imlicate what vou feel should be done fPRon 7 niTRP i 

possible) bv a member of your dlscinlin! r ‘ as 

based upon the information available Provide^t/^K^ ^ teacher 

recommendation. * ^*^ovide the basis tor your 

The behavioral catevorioc ^ ... 
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categories developed by Rice (1963) 



were adapted as 
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EHOTIOMAL KACTOli. Cries verv amiIw* «*«%•••. ^<i ^ 

does not ecc«Dt constantly on dm 

tft kl ’^••P««“lclUty ss rssdlly ss peers: 

reads; nlslnterpreta what h« - Ji u , reawimer whet he 

negative attitude; frustrateHn e«ort^’ ” 

D. MORAL FACTORS. Examples; Lies to get his wav p 

laneuace- >h^nHr,^ a j a ^ ® ^ profane or obscene 

oSa iacL aienerTa?”? = Problems; steals from 

epect others! *:»intng and manners; does not value or re- 

PHYSICAL FACTORS. Examples; Extensive mn«oo- a 

clean un • i xcensive illness, needs to wash and 

suffL^from n ! , ^ ^ accident or disease; 

oally ill; nervous svst,.m disnrd. ! a!’a r^^uU ?°m 
accident. result ol Illness or 

SOCfAJ. FACTORS. Examples: Aggressive accliitf .nf i 1 1 , 

has trouble making friendf- loU comr 1 , ’ constantly; 

many family problL; avo de b! , h ™ II J '^ath'r 

habits. ^ uuurs, unact epf able or strange 

In Tables 3 and are listed tl,e behavioral categories assigned for 
buys .sad girls by the ten spedali.sts and a consensus rating of three 
trained judges. The trained (iidges were used to establish a forced consensus 
rating which hopefully depicts a non-blascd (by professional training or 
i*xperu*nc(>) assignment ol behaviors to categories. 

Enter fables i and 4 about her«.* 

further analysis of the data used to compile Tables 3 and ^ indl- 
cated till* following; 

I. The rank order for categorising girls' behavior Is; 1) Emotional, 
2) Intellectual, 3, Social, 4) Motivational, 3) Physical, and 
b) M<iral. For boys the order is; I) Emotional, 2) Motivational 
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3) Social, 4) Intel lac tual, 5) Physical, and 6) Mnaal. Tht 
poaltlon of Intallactudl and notivatlonal la ravoraad for tha 
taxes . 

2. The pupils In alenentary school vara Idantlfied as having 
primarily emotional and social problems. Identification of 
motivational problems increased with the grade level of pupils. 

3. There was considerable disagreement among the ten specialists 
classifying each pupil’s behavior. Only 10 pupils (47.) were 
placed in the same behavioral category by ail ten specialists. 
Thirty-nine pupils (147.) were assigned two categories, 186 
pupils (707.) were placed in either three or four different cate- 
gories, and 30 pupils (127.) were placed in five or six different 
categories. 

Several factors vdiich may have influenced these results were: 

Differences among the specialists may havt- reflected the effects of 
different disciplines: Psychologist saw more emotional problems; public 

health nurse saw more physical problems; school counselor saw more motiva- 
tional problems. 

Tlie decrease in identification of emotional and social problems and 
increase in motivational problems, from lower to upper grades, may be a re- 
sult of children identified early as having emotional and social problems 
being identified later as having motivational problems, or those with the 
former prcibleras dropping out. 

The second task asked of the specialists was to make a specific 
ret omiienda t i on as to what should be dime ti) help tlie child and teacher. 

These recommendations were placed Into a nine-point category system which 
IS leported below: 
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1. ContlniM child In promt clnorooH - tocher work with ehiU. 

2. Continue child in proent cloetoow *• teacher od thie ■pecicliat 

work with child. 

3. Continue child in preeent cloerooei - this epeciellet and other 

■peclallete (guidance clinic^ 

e.g.) work with child. 

4. Cannot function in present class room - this specialist and other 

specialists work with child. 

5. Continue child in present classroom - help from specialists other 

than this specialist needed. 

6. Cannot function in present classroom - help from specialists other 

than this specialist needed. 

7. Cannot function in present classroom - different teacher needed, 

including students who have 
since droppc’d out but would 
have benefited from u difter-. 
ent educational experience. 

8. insufficient information for making a diagnosis or progno.*?!!!. 

9. No help needed. 

It should not be assumed that teachers identify onlv pupils who 
can remain in the classroom. The specialists' recommendations were di- 
chotomized iQto either a retain In the present classroom (numbers 1, 2, 3, 5 
and 9), or place elsewhere (numbers 4, b and 7) category. Category 8 was 
used sparingly, except by the reading specialist, to indicate "lack suffi- 
cient data to make a recommendation." 

The specialists evidenced considerable disagreement as to whether 
the pupils should remain in the classroom or not. As reported in Table 3, 
among those specialists noting less need for change of classroom (retain 
in classroom - 1, 2, 3, 5 and 9) were the school nurse (77,), curriculum 
specialist (97,), reading specialist (13.57), counselor educator (147), 
and the educational administrator (16.57.), 



Specialists indicating greater need for a different c I a. -.r -'Tn 
assignment (4, 6 and 7) were the speech therapist (39" ), direct. >r of 
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special education (337.), both school psychologists (30 ), and the s.h < 
worker (267.). 

A summary of the specialists' recommendations folh)ws. Th* 
nine categories correspond to the categories presented prtviousU. 

--- Enter Table 5 about Here — 

Specialists also indicated whether they saw their spec’ i lie disci- 
plim involved in assisting the cliild. Among tht>se spec ialists win* ulee« 
fled their discipline as working with the child and teaefo-r more exic^i - 
sively (numbers 2, 3 and 4) v/ere the school psyi holugi st (Hi ), public 
health nurse (81/), social worker (33 ), counseh>i educatiir (4S ), and 
reading specialist (457.). 

Specialists who indicated less contact with the teacher and 
child were the director of special education (287), educational adminis- 
trator (14"') I and speech therapist (9’0. 

The previously described pupil and teaclu r initmnat ion, the 
specialists' treatment of this Information, and a survey of the meager 
pupil personnel and related services within the schools and the communi- 
ties were turned over to five consultants for their review. The consul- 
tants included; The superintendent of the largest school district 
within the Agency, the director of pupil services from a city school 
system outside the Agency, a counselor educator, the director of the 
University psycho-education clinic who is also on the school psychology 
faculty, and the supervisor of pupil services In the state department of 
public instruction. In addition to these five consultants, the two 
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investigators and the Agency coordinator made recommendations. 

The specific charge given to the consultants was, ”to review 
the services available in Agency 13, decide what is needed for the 8% 
studied and the remaining 92% of the pupils. This should include pre- 
ventative, remedial, and agency-wide services.'* 

After receiving the consultants' Independently developed recom- 
mendations, they were asked to consider the following before finalizing 
their recommendations, 

1. The 13,000 elementary and 1,000 secondary school pupils In 
private and parochial schools should be Included in the 
recommendations . 

2. It may be necessary to develop a program which can be imple- 
ment ed in stages. 

3. The Agency should finance these services for as short a time 
as ppssible, (Said differently, local fiscal reaponslbllitv 
should be encouraged to begin early.) 

4. Guidelines for administering these services are needed, 

A day-long meeting of the consultants and the two investigators 
was convened after each consultant had reviewed the recoimiendations of 
the other four consultants. At the beginning of this meeting the follow- 
ing guidelines were first developed. 

1. An adequate record system with particular attention given to 
teacher observations is needed. 

2. Teacher Involvement is critical, 

3. Reduce teacher-pupil ratio. 

4. An Interdisciplinary or pupil personnel team approach is required. 

5. A continual evaluation of program effectiveness is needed. 

6. Provision must be made for serving all schools. 
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In addition to the above, the atatenenta which follow guided 
the fonulation of program and atagea of implementation. 

1. It ia iaqportant that profeealonal peraonnel ataffing theae 
teama be identifiable and reaponalble to local achool 
dlatricta. 

2. Proper utilization of limited aervlcea will require selecting a 
single achool and a multiple school district for purposes of 
demonstration and evaluation. 

3, In deciding priority of pupil personnel and related specialists, 
those capable of working with broad areas of learning and be- 
havioral difficulties will come first because behavioral prob- 
lems are of initial concern to teachers and administrators. 

4, In order to coordinate present and future services, to identify 
services needed, and to build service through research and 
curriculum, the Agency should have personnel in each of these 
areas working as a resource and development team under the di- 
rection of the Agency coordinator. 

The multiple school district selected has 1,800 elementary 
and 1,000 secondary school pupils in 1 3 buildings covering an area of 100 
miles with no services presently available. The single school district 
selected includes 2,500 elementary and 1,800 secondary school pupils in 
private and public schools and presently has one high school counselor 
and a half-time social worker. The composition of the personnel team 
is the same for both districts because of the greater amount of travel 
time required in the multiple district. 

Composition of the Pup i 1 Personnel and Related Services Team 
Grades K-iz 

One school psychologist, one school psychometris t (psychologist I), two 
school social workers or one social worker and one elementary school 
counselor, and two reading consultants (with no classroom, teaching). 
Grades 7-12 

Throe school counselors. 
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Support Personnel 

Two team secretaries; two full-time substitute classroom teachers 
to free classroom teachers for consultation with pupil personnel 
specialists. These two teachers will also be part of the team and re- 
port their impressions of the classroom conditions. Other personnel 

include a psychiatrist, EENT specialist, and a pediatrician on a half- 
day a week basis. 

Agency Resource and Development Team 
Director of Pupil Services, Behavioral Research Specialist, anti a Curri- 
culum Development Specialist. They will be supported by two admlnistra- 
tive interns and three secretaries. 

Services to be Pis tributed Throughout Agenc y as Needed 
Three school psychologists 
Two psychometrists (psychologist I) 

Two reading consultants (no classroom teaching) 

Three school social workers 
Support Personnel 
Three secretaries 

Suggested Timetable 

I. Demonstration of team requiring full Agency support for the 
first two years. 

II. Beginning third year local school district assume 30% of the unit 
cost. At this time a team would be started in a new area, 

III. Fourth year local school district assume an additional 35% of 
unit cost. 

IV. Fifth year local school district assume remaining 35% of unit cost. 

Cost 



Annual 



cost for one (pupil personnel and related services) team, 
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Including salaries and expenses for one secretary of $4,500 
and $130,000 for specialists, would be $134,500. A break-down of 
total program costs shows: $420,000 for salaries, $87,000 for equip- 

ment, benefits and travel, $20,000 for in-service meetings, and $50,000 
for facilities. 

As can be seen from the recoranendations, the most apparent 
conclusions were: 

1. A pupil personnel team would be developed and while the unique 
contributions of each member would be guaranteed, the team 
contribution to pupil growth and teacher understanding of 
pupil behavior would be the paramount consideration. 

2. The need for support personnel is considerable. 

3. The multiple and single school districts to be used would not 
only allow the participating school to evaluate the benefit of 
this program but would allow the remaining school districts to 
observe at first-hand what was taking place and decide upon 
the program they desired to implement. 

4. A research and development team would be housed in the central 
Agency and would serve in an advisory capacity as well as an 
evaluative capacity. 

Implementation 

How will the team work: First of all the school psychologist 

is viewed as the team leader. The basic approach will be a case-study 
one. It should work as follows: 
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1. ^ Pupil personnel team meets to discuss teacher referrals. The 

teacher is present and the pupil's cumulative record is avail- 
able. This would be a short, 10 or 15 minute, referral confer- 
ence. Resulting action could range from the teacher gaining 

understanding so that this would in effect be a' terminal 
conference, or more typically, it would provide basic data which 
the team utilizes in determining its course of action. 

2. Upon completion of data gathering, case conferences are conductec 
with referring teachers. Recommendations are made as to the 

most appropriate personnel (teaciier and/or specialists) to conduct 
further diagnosis and treatment. 

3. Periodic conferences with teachers would be held to discuss pupil 
progress. 

The participation of nearly 1200 teachers, the cooperation of 
over 150 building principals, 20 superintendents of schools, plus the con- 
sultants was splendid. The total cost of this project approximated $12,000. 
Neither the effort needed to enlist the involvement of all these educators 
nor the cost was prohibitive in conducting this study. It is too early to 
tell if planning pupil services in this manner will result in superior 
services to teachers and pupils. Logically, such should result. It is 
expected that the efforts of the research and development team will 
answer this question. 

We were impressed by the freedom allowed us by the staff from the 
Office of Education who are responsible for seeing to the implementation 
of the Elementary and Secondary School Education Act. This project would 
not have been undertaken in the manner it was without their help and 



cooperation. 
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Grade 


Level 


• 




School 

District 


Primary 

K-3 

f % 


Element . 
4-6 
f % 


Junior 

7-9 

f 7 , 


Senior 
10-12 
f 7. 


Total 
K-12 
f 7. 



A 74 

B 10 

C 19 

D 10 

E 29 

F 26 

G 12 

H 33 

I 21 

•J 55 

K 76 

L 
M 
N 
0 

P* 

Q* 

R(Private 
& Paroch.) 

Total** 

7. of Total 
School 

Population** 
Identified 277 



8.0 

5.7 
5.5 

6.8 

9.1 
6.9 

5.1 

8.1 
8.2 
8.7 
8.1 



53 

11 

15 

9 

12 

19 

3 

17 

12 

31 

45 



8.9 

9.3 

5.5 

8.3 
6.7 

7.3 

2.1 

7.4 

6.0 

6.6 

8.3 



55 

17 

13 

13 

25 

21 

10 

34 

11 

43 

79 



9.0 

16.3 
4.3 

13.0 

10.7 

8.1 
6.1 

12.6 

6.7 

9.5 

11.4 



74 

11 

19 

14 

22 

37 

16 

19 

19 

20 
114 



44 


4.2 


51 


7.3 


109 


16.7 


64 


168 


6.8 


103 


7.4 


190 


12.5 


206 


31 


10.3 


20 


7.5 


23 


9.1 


16 


9 


4.5 


1 


.5 


0 


0.0 


11 


55 




68 




53 




12 


617 


6.7 


402 


6.7 


643 


10.2 


662 



8.2 

11.4 
5.0 

11.6 

8.7 

12.5 

7.4 

5.2 

12.8 

4.5 
11.7 

9.7 

11.0 

6.8 

6.2 



256 
49 
66 
46 
88 
103 
A1 
103 
63 
l^y 
314 
268 
66 , 
'<0 
21 



188 



•8.8 2,324 



8.4 

10.0 

5.1 

9.9 

8.9 

8.6 

5.4 

8.1 
8.2 

7.5 

10.0 

8.8 

9.2 

8.6 
2.8 



5.1 



8.0 



177, 



287 



287. 
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*Data not available 
**Docs not include R 
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GIRLS 


father's Occupational Laval* 
1 


3 


0 


2 


12 


2 


3 


49 


13 


4 


48 


19 


5 


18 


7 


6 


40 


17 


Unknown 


30 


7 


Pupil's I.Q, Scores** 


Less than 84 


22 


14 


Between 84 and 116 


145 


41 


More than 116 


12 


2 


Unknown 


21 


8 


Average Days Absent per Year 


Less than 9 


116 


34 


9-18 


59 


22 


19-36 


16 


8 


37-54 


1 


0 


Over 55 


1 


0 


Unknown 


7 


1 



Parents' Educational Level Father's Mother's Father ' s Mother's 



8th or less 


18 


12 


11 


5 


Some high school 


16 


12 


7 


8 


H, S. graduate 


32 


53 


5 


9 


Some post-high school 


6 


6 


0 


3 


College degree 


13 


4 


2 


1 


Beyond B.S. 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Unknown 


ill 


113 . 


40 


39 



* Categorized according to the levels in Roe (1956) 

** Tests used include Kuhlman and Anderson, Henmon-Nelson, Primarv Mental 



Abilities Test, California Test of Mental Maturity 



o 

ERIC 



pncDiT or 200 ion usigmd) by bfbcxalibib to uci 



lTIORAL gasioobt 



Spaciallata 


Bmo- 

tlonal 


Intel- 

lectual 


Social Worker 


32 


15 


Reading 


16 


12 


Speech 


36 


7 


Special 

Education 


27 


13 


Public Health 
Nurse 


24 


14 


School 

Psychologist I 


42 


18 


School 

Psychologist II 


53 


17 


Counselor 


20 


16 


Curriculum 


4l 


13 


Administration 


24 


13 


Judges' Consensus 


21 


15 



Motiva- Bona 



tlonal 


Moral 


Phyalcal 


Social 


Fit 


14 


1 


8 


27 


3 


34 


1 


5 ‘ 


30 


2 


22 


0 


18 


17 


0 


13 


6 


6 


28 


7 


24 


3 


19 


12 


4 


13 


4 


3 


18 


2 


12 


0 


2 


13 


3 


30 


1 


3 


29 


1 


22 


.5 


8 


15 


.5 


27 


3 


5 


27 


1 


26 


1 


3 


)4 


0 



TABLE 4 



PERCENT OF 65 GIRLS ASSIGNED BY SPECIALISTS TO EACH BEHAVIORAL CATEGORY 



Specialists 


Emo- 

tional 


Intel- 

lectual 


Motiva- 

tional 


Moral 


Physical 


Social 


None 

Fit 


Social Worker 


32 


20 


8 


0 


9 


28 


3 


Reading 


20 


22 


25 


0- 


4 


28 


1 


Speech 


35 


16 


7 


0 


10 


32 


0 


Special 

Education 


23 


26 


6 


4 


7 


22 


12 


Public Health 
Nurse 


25 


16 


22 


4 


19 


14 


0 


School 

Psychologist I 


36 


25 


14 


3 


1 


20 


1 


School 

Psychologist 11 


60 


23 


7 


0 


i 


7 


0 


Counselor 


18 


23 


31 


1 


5 


22 


0 


Curriculum 


47 


18 


12 


0 


12 


11 


0 


Administration 


31 


25 


14 


4 


3 


23 


0 


Judges' Consensus 


30 


20 


30 


1 


1 


18 


0 



TABLE 5 



SPECIALISTS' RECOMMENDATIONS OF HELP NEEDED 



Specialists 


1* - 


2* 


3* 


4* 


5* 


6* 


7* 


8* 


9 * 


Social Worker 


35 


55 


59 


33 


32 


34 


3 


5 


9 


Reading 


19 


72 


18 


29 


63 


6 


1 


46 


11 


Speech 


35 


3 


10 


10 


105 


85 




1 

i 


2 


Special 

Education 


0 


0 


3 


70 


171 


c 

10 


, 8 


3 


0 


Public Health 
Nurse 


2 


48 


162 


5 


29 


4 


8 


7 


0 


School 

Psychologist I 


4 


7 


129 


85 


28 


7 


0 


3 


2 


tSchool 

Psychologist II 


5 


50 


70 


51 


50 


33 


3 


3 


0 


Counselor 


28 


100 


117 


3 


82 


32 


3 


0 


0 


Curriculum 

Specialist 


76 


0 


0 


0 


160 


10 


13 


6 


0 


Administrator 


3 


5 


21 


11 


192 


32 


1 


1 


0 



^Categories recommending retain pupil in present classroom 



